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SOME OLD FAMILY LETTERS. 

By J. HENLEY SMITH. 
(Read before the Society February 5, 1900.) 

I attended your last meeting as a listener of the pro- 
ceedings. I was extremely gratified and it was with great 
pleasure I heard the eulogies passed upon my respected 
grandfather, Samuel Harrison Smith — the founder of the 
National Intelligencer — and one of the first residents of 
our city. Much to my surprise, as I supposed myself en- 
tirely unknown, I was called upon by your honored Presi- 
dent to make some remarks. Taken unawares, with no 
preparation, I was unable to do justice to the occasion. 
The time seemed so appropriate to much that could and 
should have been said, that I have since deeply regretted 
the opportunity lost. This chance having passed, I shall 
not now take up your time to make good the deficiency 
of that occasion. I have to select from, for your en- 
tertainment, some family letters which came into my cus- 
tody only a few months since, with no time even to read 
all, still less to arrange, assort or classify, so my se- 
lections are limited to such as I have examined. These 
ancestral papers embrace several hundred autographic let- 
ters of distinguished persons both of the last and present 
century, with a large amount of seemingly valuable manu- 
script. I am in no sense myself, nor were those before me, 
collectors. These papers came by inheritance — none were 
purchased. All were written to members of the family or 
their near friends, still many are of historical interest and 
portray the times and are what constitute and help to make 
history, consequently, I shall from time to time give pub- 
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licity to such that may be of special interest. So far as 
my knowledge goes, they have never been in print or been 
seen by the general public. 

I find among the oldest a written proclamation by Wil- 
liam Penn, dated 1686, and signed by himself. About 
twenty-five letters from General Washington, principally 
addressed to Dr. Thornton, dealing with many subjects, 
some relating to the building of his house upon Capitol 
Hill*; three to Edmund Randolph, his Secretary of State, 
who was forced from the Cabinet by accusations of betray- 
ing official secrets, and with them is the correspondence 
and vindication of Randolph, of which these constitute 
part of the original manuscript, containing in addition a 
letter' of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury ; the 
French Minister, etc. Then a small poem by Mrs. Wash- 
ington, addressed to Mrs. Henley and franked by General 
Washington ; a number of letters from Mr. and Mrs. John 
Adams ; many from Mr. and Mrs. John Quincy Adams 
with some original poems from each ; the two inaugural 
addresses of Thomas Jefferson, 1801 and 1805, written 
and signed by himself, as delivered at the Capitol, besides 
some seventy of his letters, all of political and historical 
interest. One lot has reference to the sale of his library to 
Congress, conducted through Samuel Harrison Smith, it 
being the nucleus of the present Congressional Library. 
Many of President Monroe's, and of President Madison's, 
with 70 or 80 of Mrs. Madison's, among them one to my 
mother congratulating her upon the birth of her child ; one 
from General Jackson giving instructions to Com. Henley, 
who commanded the naval forces at New Orleans, as to 
the fight; some from Benj. Franklin and from John Han- 
cock, many from Henry Clay, General La Fayette, John C. 
Calhoun, John Randolph of Roanoke, Wm. Wirt, etc., 
€tc. There are also Benj. Franklin's almanacs for the 
years 1748 and 175 1 ; the Washington Almanac, published 
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in Alexandria for 1812 ; the first number of the Washing- 
ton Gazette, June 11, 1796, principally about the act con- 
ceding and condemning land for the territory of Columbia 
and Washington City ; copies of the " New World," pub- 
lished by Samuel Harrison Smith in Philadelphia, Sept. 
19, 1796, containing Washington's farewell address ; others 
of 1797 with Adams's inaugural address, etc., etc; National 
Intelligencer with Jefferson's address, etc. 

My first selection is from the pen of Mrs. Samuel Har- 
rison Smith, written some seventy odd years ago. A pri- 
vate family letter to her son and my father, J. Bayard H. 
Smith, who was personally known to many of you. I find 
a large number of her letters and much manuscript, as she 
was an authoress of some note in her day, having pub- 
lished in 1823 a work entitled " What is Gentility?" also 
"Winter in Washington," which was afterwards repub- 
lished in England unauthorized. She was also a free 
writer of magazine articles. Mrs. Hale in her book "Dis- 
tinguished Women," commencing with the creation, in- 
cludes Mrs. Smith among the number, giving a kind 
biographical sketch of her. This letter I have chosen 
impressed me forcibly, as portraying genius as well as in- 
terest, and vividness of descriptive power and in its por- 
trayal of /character. I trust that you may view it as favor- 
ably as does my possibly prejudiced mind ; if otherwise L 
would remind you of the fact of its being written impromptu, 
with no appearance of preparation or correction, no idea 
of publicity, simply an ordinary family letter from mother 
to son, a Princeton student of 48 years ago. I also call 
attention to its date, March, 1829, being immediately after 
General Jackson assumed the Presidency, having defeated 
the aspirations of Henry Clay. 
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From Mrs. M. H. Smith to her Son, J. Bayard 
H. Smith. 
Washington, D. C, March 12, 1829. 
The winter campaign is over — the tents are struck and 
the different parties are leaving the field. Congress has 
adjourned and the hosts of strangers who but a few days 
ago swarmed our streets and crowded the public houses, 
are gone too— the bustle of a busy throng — the rolling of 
many carriages have ceased and the busy and animated 
scene is comparatively silent and deserted. This change 
to us is nothing — we had no interest in this busy scene, but 
at home, in our fireside circle we feel a change that can- 
not be felt without pain. The interesting and amiable Bos- 
tonian, Mr. Ward, and our frank kind-hearted Western 
beau, Mr. Lyon, who passed almost every evening and many 
mornings with us, they too are gone and much we miss 
their social converse. Our friends too, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. 
Clay and many others are gone or going, and these con- 
tinual partings with those we love and esteem have thrown 
a sadness over the last week that I in vain try to dispel. 
Never before did the city seem to me so gloomy — so many 
changes ip society — so many families broken up, and those 
of the first distinction and who gave a tone to society. 
Those elegantly furnished houses, stripped of their splen- 
did furniture — that furniture exposed to public sale. Those 
drawing-rooms brilliantly illuminated, in which I have so 
often mixed with gay crowds, distinguished by rank, fash- 
ion, beauty, talent — resounding with festive sounds — now 
empty, silent, dark, dismantled. Oh ! 'tis melancholy! 
Mrs. Clay's, Mrs. Porter's, Mrs. Southard's houses exhibit 
this spectacle. They are completely stripped — the furni- 
ture all sold — the families for the few days they remained 
after the sale — uncomfortably crowded in one little room. 
The doors shut on company and only one or two intimate 
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friends admitted, nor does the entry of the triumphant 
party relieve this universal gloom. Alas ! it only adds to 
it. General Jackson's family in deep mourning — secludes 
them from society, they are not known or seen except at 
formal morning visits. They quietly took possession of 
the big house where, if they chose, they may remain in- 
visible and as much separated from social intercourse as if 
on the other side of the mountains. But what most adds 
to the general gloom is the rumor of a general proscription. 
Every individual connected with the government, from the 
highest officer to the lowest clerk, is filled with apprehen- 
sion. Men, where all depends on the decision, await it in 
fear and trembling. Oh ! how dreadfully must a parent 
feel, when he looks on his children gathered around him 
and knows that one word spoken by a stranger may re- 
duce them to beggary. Such is the situation of hundreds 
at the present moment — and of men — too far advanced in 
life to be able to enter on new paths of industry. Last 
Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Clay passed with us, in a social 
domestic manner. Never did I see this great man, (for in 
native point of mind, I never knew his equal) so interest- 
ing — very fascinating. I had heard of his possessing this 
power of captivation, which no one, who was its object, 
could resist, and I have before seen and felt its influence 
but never in the same degree as on this occasion. At din- 
ner he sat next to your father, next to one, he knew to be 
opposed to his late political course and whom for many 
years he had consequently seldom seen, but the little dif- 
ferences of party were forgotten, the patriot to the patriot, 
who, however they might differ in the means, had the same 
end in view, meeting on this common ground, and avoid- 
ing the late field of combat, they conversed on general, 
yet interesting subjects, connected with past events. The 
characters and administrations of Jefferson and Madison 
were analized and many private anecdotes were drawn 
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from the memory of each. Mr. Clay preferred Madison 
and pronounced him, after Washington our greatest states- 
man, and first political writer. He thought Jefferson had 
most genius — Madison most judgment and common sense. 
Jefferson a visionary and theorist, often betrayed by his 
enthusiasm into rash and imprudent and impracticable 
measures. Madison cool, dispassionate, practical, safe. 
Your father would not yield Jefferson's superiority and said 
he possessed a power and energy, which carried our 
country through difficulties and dangers, far beyond the 
contract of Madison's less energetic character. " Pru- 
dence and caution would have produced the same results " 
insisted Mr. Clay. After drawing a parallel between these 
great men and taking a historic survey of their political 
lives, they both met on the same point : viz. that both were 
great and good tho different, yet equal. We lingered 
long around the table, after dinner was removed, listening 
to this interesting conversation. When we returned to the 
parlor Mr. Clay left us, to take his usual walk, and Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Lyon and General McComb unexpectedly 
entered. The weather without was gloomy, cold and 
cloudy but the circle around our bright fire, was not only 
cheerful but gay and witty. It was twilight — rather fire- 
light — when Mr. Clay returned — Anna Maria relinquished 
to him his favorite seat on the sofa, on which he threw 
himself reclining, rather than sitting — how graceful he 
looked — his face was flushed with exercise and his coun- 
tenance animated with some strong emotion. After a while 
without any previous observation, half raising from his re- 
cumbent position, and stretching out his arm " There is 
not," said he, " at Cairo or Constantinople, a greater -moral 
despotism, than is at this moment exercised in this city, 
over public opinion. Why a man dare not avow what he 
thinks or feels, or shake hands with a personal friend, if 
he happens to differ from the powers that be," I shook my 
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head observing " not all, Mr. Clay," " Yes, all," said he, 
" who have anything to lose — and I should not this day be 
in your house, if Mr. Smith was not safely laid up in the 
bank." We all laughed while I replied, " you would not 
say so, if you believed so, Mr. Clay." " If the fact were 
true," said your father, in his sternest manner, " such men 
deserve to lose their places, and I would have them all 
turned out." " Oh, Mr. Smith," replied Mr. Clay, his 
countenance, his manner, his voice softening into the most 
tender and persuasive expression, " oh, Mr. Smith — we 
must forgive them — remember they suffer not alone — 
their families, their children — think of them, and who is 
there would not excuse their timidity." Language can- 
not describe the manner and look with which this was 
said. No, doubt, his first remark, was elicited by some 
neglect he himself had felt, during his walk — but how 
soon was momentary indignation conquered by generous 
and tender feelings. He has from nature a fund of ten- 
derness and sensibility, which even ambition, that all ab- 
sorbing passion, has not had power to dry up. "A poli- 
tician has no heart," says Sallust, then, even yet, Henry 
Clay, is not a thorough politician, for on many an occasion 
have I witnessed irrepressible tenderness of a feeling heart 
— never can I forget the tears he shed over his dying in- 
fant, as it lay in my lap and he kneeled by my side — with 
what deep tenderness did he gaze on it until, unable to 
witness its last agonies, he impressed a long tender kiss 
on its pale lips, murmuring out — " farewell, my little one," 
and left the chamber and the next morning when obliged 
to speak to me about the funeral he walked the room, for 
some time, in mournful silence, as if struggling to compose 
his feelings, so as to be able to give his directions with 
calmness. "My only difficulty," said he at length, "is 
to decide on what is my duty — I would fain remain at 
home this morning — but I believe it will not do — I have no 
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right to allow private concerns to interfere with public 
duty — no — I must go to the House " (he was then Speaker). 
I combated this and told him I was certain the members 
would not expect him. He still walked the room in doubt 
how to act — when the Sergeant-at-arms was announced, 
and on his entrance, brought him the condolence of the 
House, and an offer, if he wished it, of attending the 
funeral. " Thank the gentlemen for me, and tell them I 
am truly grateful for their indulgence in excusing my at- 
tendance this morning — beyond this I have nothing to wish 
and beg they will not put themselves to inconvenience — it 
is an infant — and I wish only the attendance of my family 
and the few friends who are with us." This winter, when 
he .first learned the result of the election, instead of depres- 
sion of spirit — his mind seemed inspired with new vigor 
and animation, as if relieved from some heavy burden — 
suspense was over — and to a person of his nature, ardent, 
restless temperament suspense is the least endurable of all 
sufferings — new scenes, new projects open on his view — 
like a wrestler who had been thrown out but not disabled, 
he started up, shook off the dust, and wiped off the sweat 
of the first conflict and gathering up new strength and 
resolution — prepared for another combat for the prize of 
glory — siich has he seemed to me, since the election was 
decided — more elastic, more vigorous, more high-spirited 
— and I verily believe he is actually happier than if calmly 
and serenely seated in the Presidential chair — for then there 
would be none of the activity, energy, and power of con- 
flict brought into play — excitement is as necessary to his 
moral, as stimulus is to his physical existence. Henry 
Clay was made for action, not for rest. Such was the re- 
sult of his political affliction — how different its effects from 
those of private, domestic sorrow ! When he heard of the 
excesses of a profligate but still beloved son — his heart sunk 
within him — disease was increased by distress — health and 
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rest forsook him. For several weeks Mr. Clay told me, 
sleep totally forsook him, and he could procure none but 
through the aid of anodynes. It was a knowledge of this 
secret sorrow, at the time of the last Drawing Room, that 
so tenderly excited my sympathy and I had to retreat to a 
corner to conceal tears I could not repress — (but I believe 
it was to your Aunt, and not to you I described that scene) 
— when I am writing on a subject that interests me I can- 
not stop my pen — but from this long digression let me try 
and get back to our own fireside, and the admiring circle 
that surrounded Mr. Clay. So interesting was his conver- 
sation, so captivating his frank, cordial manner, that I 
could almost have said with Mr. Lyons — " I could have 
listened all night, and many nights with delight" — and 
with "Mr. Ward have exclaimed: "What a treat! it is 
indeed the feast of reason and the flow of soul." Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Burr and many other con- 
spicuous actors in our National drama were the subjects of 
discussion — not only their character, but their actions, and 
their motive of actions — to read history, is cold, stale, and 
unprofitable, comparing with hearing it — the eloquence of 
language is enforced by eloquence of the soul-speaking 
eye and persuasive voice. It was past ten o'clock, before 
Mrs. Clay, usually so early in her hours, rose to depart. 
Altogether this day and evening have been the most inter- 
esting that have occurred this winter. Yesterday your 
father accompanied us on a visit to our new President. I 
imagine we were the only ladies who had not long before 
hastened to wait on his family. But I felt too much on 
losing my old friends to be in haste to pay my respects to 
their successors. After sitting a while with Miss Eastern, 
Mr. Smith asked if the President saw ladies. She said 
she would inquire and left the room for that purpose. In 
a few minutes after she sent our names, General Jackson 
entered. Mr. Smith introduced us, and he shook hands 
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cordially with each of us. I asked very frankly of his 
being unwell, and attributed his indisposition to having too- 
much to do. The Senate being impatient to rise, and he 
consequently having to work night as well as day. Was 
not this frank ? He shook hands again with each when 
we went, and I must say I was much pleased. 

Tuesday 17th. 

Two days have passed since I commenced this letter 
during which nothing interesting has occurred. All the 
citizens, more or less, have been engaged in the bustle of 
the winter, and are glad of quiet, at least all that I know 
of — there is a complete cessation of parties and visiting — 
the weather has been bad, another cause for staying at 
home. I have enjoyed this quiet, read and written more, 
the last week, than in a whole month, before. We shall 
remove into the country the beginning of next month, if 
the weather allows. When will you be here? I wanted 
you to have seen us in our winter quarters, and to have 
passed part of your vacation in the city, but your father 
thinks our agricultural affairs absolutely require our going 
immediately into the country. The girls would much 
rather pass April in the city, it is so beautiful at that 
season. Since I began this I have received two letters 
from you, in both you complain of not hearing from us* 
and make no mention of my last two double letters — 
strange. Mr. Reed put your letter in the post-office, con- 
sequently know not where to find him. But Daniel South- 
ard, to whom I spoke on the subject, promised to bring him 
here to tea, on an evening I fixed, and had some young 
persons, but neither he nor Daniel made their appearance, 
and I have not since heard of him. Daniel told me that 
the two Rushes and you, were considered the three first 
scholars — Ben Rush the first. It must be very gratifying 
to his parents, that he should be so, but yet, I am sure like 
me, his mother would willingly sacrifice honour to health. 
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I admire his devotion to study, and hope the injury it has 
done his health is only temporary, and that a little relaxa- 
tion will restore his bloom and vigour. I can sympathise 
with him, in the regret you say he feels in his father's 
failure. Mr. Rush himself is, I am told, in good spirits 
now, and much pleased at the prospect of going to Eng- 
land whither he is to be sent by the Canal Company, to 
negotiate a loan. This trip will improve his health, as 
much as circumstances, and be in fact an excursion of 
pleasure. In your last you complain of a headache while 
writing. I hope it is a transitory pain and not one sympto- 
matic of disease, but until I hear again from you I shall feel 
anxious — disease is now very prevalent — many of our ac- 
quaintances are ill. Mrs. Seaton has not been out of her 
room for a month and is in a low way — though not so 
alarmingly ill as she was. Walter Jones, about five weeks 
ago, came home from Virginia University, bringing, it is 
supposed, the seeds of the fatal disease which is raging 
there — those latent symptoms broke forth about four weeks 
since — last week his life was dispaired of, during the last 
three days the worst symptoms disappeared, but have left 
him so low that his recovery is very uncertain. Judge 
Southard is better, but their youngest child is very ill. 
Young Dr. May is like wise ill and Mrs. Thornton far 
from well. This is the second day of rainy weather. I 
passed yesterday, as I hope to pass to-day, quietly in my 
armchair by a good fire — writing letters part of the time 
and reading " The Disowned " the other part. As a novel 
or story it is miserable — no invention or interest, but as a 
moral or metaphysical work it has great merit, exhibiting 
a great knowledge of human nature and the human mind. 
Poor Mrs. Pintard must have felt as if in prison at Hey- 
wood. Little did she anticipate so long a sojourn and 
sadly disappointed at not sharing in the festivities and 
gaieties of Mrs. Porter's gay mansion. I expected her to 
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have made our house her home but to this Mrs. P. would 
not consent. I wish she would yet, pay us a visit. But I 
know not her intentions having never had a line from 
Hey wood. 

Remember me to your Uncle's family and tell Uncle S. 
I wish he would now and then let me hear something of 
him, from himself. I have not heard a word of Philadel- 
phia friends for many months — you must try and see them 
all .as you pass through. I was much disappointed at not 
seeing Lyttleton at the inauguration. Warren Scott gave 
me a call and promised to come again, but did not do so. 
I do not expect to write you another long letter. Our 
neighbor, Mrs. Barnet has just come in and brought her 
battledores to play with some of the girls and thus beguile 
what she calls " this dismal day," but such charming rainy 
day. Good morning ! Let me hear soon from you 

Yours, 

M. H. Smith. 

My next will be one of Thos. Jefferson written to Mrs. 
S. H. Smith upon the subject of the Christian religion. 
Mr. Jefferson having been the father of the act establish- 
ing religious freedom in Virginia had been called all the 
" isms " in the priestly calendar and many questions were 
raised as to his belief. But this letter will not throw much 
light upon the matter or relieve the uncertainty. 

Thomas Jefferson to Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith. 

MONTICELLO, AugUSt 6, l8l6. 

I have received, dear Madam, your very friendly letter 
of July 21, and assure you that I feel with deep sensibility 
its kind expressions towards myself, and the more as from 
a person than whom no others could be more in sympathy 
with my own affections. I often call to mind the occasions 
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of knowing your worth which the societies of Washington 
furnished ; and none more than those derived from your 
much valued visit to Monticello. I recognize the same 
motives of goodness in the solicitude you express on the 
rumor supposed to proceed from a letter of mine to Charles 
Thomson, on the subject of the Christian religion. It is 
true that in writing to the translator of the Bible and 
Testament, that subject was mentioned : but equally so that 
no adherence to any particular mode of Christianity was 
there expressed; nor any change of opinions suggested. 
A change from what? The Priests, indeed, have hereto- 
fore thought proper to ascribe to me religious, or rather 
anti-religious sentiments of their own fabric, but such as 
soothed their resentments against the Act of Virginia for 
establishing religious freedom. They wish him to be 
thought atheist, deeist, or devil, who could advocate free- 
dom from their religious dictations, but I have ever thought 
religion a concern purely between our God and our 
consciences for which we were accountable to him, and not 
to the priests. I never told my own religion nor scrutin- 
ized that of another. I never attempted to make a convert, 
nor wish to change another's creed. I have ever judged 
of the religion of others by their lives ; and by this test 
my dear Madam, I have been satisfied yours must be an 
excellent one, to have produced a life of such exemplar)' 
virtue and correctness, for it is in our lives and not from 
our words, that our religion must be read. By the same 
test the world must judge me. 

But this does not satisfy the priesthood, they must have a 
positive, a declared assent to all their interested absurdities. 
My opinion, is that there would never have been an infidel t 
if there had never been a priest. The artificial structure 
they have built on the purest of all moral systems for the 
purpose of deriving from it pence and power revolts those 
who think for themselves and who read in that system only 
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what is really there. These, therefore, they brand with 
such nicknames as their enmity chooses gratuitously to im- 
pute. I have left the world in silence, to judge of causes 
from their effects : and I am consoled in this course, my 
dear friend, when I perceive the candor with which I am 
judged by your justice and discernment ; and that, not- 
withstanding the slander of the Saints, my fellow citizens 
have thought me worthy of trust. The imputations of 
irreligion having spent their force, they think an imputa- 
tion of change might now be turned to account as a bolster 
for their duperies. I shall leave them as heretofore to 
grope on in the dark. 

Our family at Monticello is all in good health Ellen 
speaking of you with affection, and Mrs. Randolph always 
regretting the accident which so far deprived her of the 
happiness of your former visit. She still cherishes the 
hope of some future renewal of that kindness, in which we 
all join her, as an assurance of affectionate attachment and 
respect. 

Th. Jefferson. 



